THE GREAT TUDORS
after coming from the Exchange. He was only sixty. On
the one hand, he had been lame for nineteen years as the
result of a fall from a horse, which he said in one of his
letters that complain bitterly of Royal economising at his
expense, he incurred in the Royal Service. On the
other, he was held up to Burghley, says Mr. Salter, as a
" living advertisement of the value of Rhenish wine as a
cure for gout/' May it not have been that he was worn
out with worry and travel and anxiety and danger? His
frequent crossings of the North Sea were not merely un-
comfortable as they can be to-day. They were dangerous,
and he wrote on one occasion at least, of how, setting out
from Flushing, he was delayed by storms, then by the
appearance of suspicious sail on the horizon, so that the
whole company, passengers and crew indiscriminately,
looked to their arms. Finally, the ships were found to be
none other than English warships. Then again, bad
weather intervened. Such were the commonplaces of his
business. He saw Antwerp, the seat of his operations and
frequently his residence for twenty-five years, gradually
become the prey of civil disturbance and finally of military
threat. He had some difficulty in getting his own plate
and furniture away.
And at the back of all was the fact that for the twenty
years of his prime he was the servant, the constant corre-
spondent, in spite of himself, the tool of Elizabeth Tudor.
Plenty has been written on the subject these last years to
make it easy to understand what such a life must have
been. Somerset and Edward may have been visionaries,
and futile visionaries; Northumberland and Mary were
positive dangers. But none of them lasted twenty years of
his life, and had they done so, that would not have been as
wearing, one is inclined to think, as a single year of Eliza-
beth. The sovereign, and such a sovereign, was the nation,
then, so far as Gresham's chief preoccupation was concerned,
the National, which Was the Royal, Debt, and the relation-
ship of the English coinage to that of other countries followed.
It might be necessary to support the Protestants abroad,
He must provide for it. Then, the Qiieen might take a
fancy to give one of her favourites an expensive jewel, or
a still more expensive command, at sea or by land. Gresham
must see to that too. He might preach economy as the only
possible way of reducing interest, rates, or even providing
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